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first to third century A. D. 



Indian Stone Sculptures 



Gandhara 

SOME fragmentary sculptures of the Graeco- 
Buddhist School of Gandhara, belonging to 
this Museum and now on loan at the Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard University, have been des- 
cribed and illustrated in an earlier Bulletin (No. 29). 
A much finer example has been recently acquired as 
a gift from Dr. Denman W. Ross. 1 his is a head 
of Buddha, of somewhat less than life size, in almost 
perfect preservation. It admirably illustrates the 
characteristics of the school of Gandhara with its 
fusion of Eastern and Western elements. 



The proportions are correct, the features delicate 
and finely chiselled, and the execution accom- 
plished. But the whole effect is of elegance — 
even of effeminacy — rather than power. Beneath 
the smooth surfaces one feels no structure ; and this 
lack of plastic realization corresponds dimensionally 
to the vacuity of the expression in a psychological 
sense. As ever, the artist betrays himself ; and 
though we have no pillar-edicts of Indo-Scythian 
kings, we may be sure that the Gandharan Bud- 
dhist was not of Asoka's breed, accustomed to 
" strive hard/' One has only to glance at the 
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Head of Buddha (profile) 



Gandhara 



Buddhist head of the Gupta period illustrated in 
the present article to find a sculpturesque and static 
quality that cruelly illuminates the weakness of 
Gandhara art ; and even the conventional art of 
much later times, though it has lost again the sense 
of underlying structure, retains more massive forms 
and carries more conviction, for it is admittedly 
symbolic and succeeds in statement, while the 
Gandhara sculptor, though he aimed at realism, 
made no effective assertion. 

It is remarkable that the earliest known figures 
of the Buddha nevertheless belong to this abundant 
art of Gandhara. In earlier Buddhist art of the 
first three centuries B. C. the figure of Gautama is 
missing, alike in the scenes depicting his life and as 
a cult object ; his presence is indicated only by 
symbols. In Gandhara art, however, developed 
under the patronage of Indo-Scythian kings and 
due in part to a tradition and to craftsmen brought 
from Western Asia, there appear innumerable 
Hellenistic formulae ; it is, so to say, a branch of 
provincial Roman art adapted to the purposes of 
Buddhist edification. Certain of the figures and 
many details are closely modelled on Western 
prototypes ; and this is so conspicuous that many 
writers, notably M. Foucher, speak of a Greek 
origin of the Buddha image. In fact, however, 
this suggestion can only be true in a very limited 
(technical) sense ; it is true in part for the archae- 
ologist, but not for the artist or psychologist. If 
Gandhara sculpture represents the beginning of an 
iconography, it even more surely represents the end 



of an art. What is the Buddha image, which has 
been justly spoken of as ' one of the great artistic 
inspirations of the world " ? It is the figure of a 
seated yogi, without possessions or desires, and with 
attention inwardly directed to experience the highest 
station of Being (or non-Being) " where both sen- 
sations and ideas have ceased to be." The con- 
ception is adequately realized in a figure such as 
that of the Great Buddha in Samadhi at Anurad- 
hapura.* In such a figure there is nothing that is 
not essentially Indian. It is a misuse of knowledge 
to allow the fact of Indo-Hellenistic art to obscure 
our consciousness of this reality.! 

It will be convenient to notice here certain pecu- 
liarities of Buddhist sculpture — some of which are 
shared with Brahmanical art — which appear 
already at Gandhara and are exemplified in the 
head before us. We must refer in the first place 
to the usnisa or cranial protuberance which is 
usually conspicuous in images of the Buddha and 
is generally considered to have been a physical 
peculiarity (laksana) of the living man. The 
origin of the plastic representation of the protuber- 
ance in art is a point of considerable interest. We 
must premise that the word usnisa originally signi- 
fied, not a cranial protuberance, but a turban ; and 
amongst the signs of future greatness which 
Indian astrologers were accustomed to look for in 
the infant " Superman " (Mahapurusa) was this, 
that the head at birth should be " like a turban," 
by which comparison it was intended to be indi- 
cated that the cerebrum should be very well 
developed and not narrow or pointed. 

Now the current theory, due to M. Foucher's 
ingenuity, runs as follows : the Gandhara sculptors 
did not — as they should have done — represent 
the Buddha as a shaven monk, but with waving 
tresses, dressed in accordance with Indian fashion 
in a chignon upon the top of the head. At a later 
period this inconsistency became distasteful to 
Buddhist orthodoxy, and a compromise was made 
which in fact dispensed with the realistic elegance 
of the Gandhara arrangement without coming very 
much nearer to the appearance of a shaven monk. 
This compromise consisted in the adoption of 
another of the natal signs of the Superman — that 
the hair should be in short curls, the curls turning 
towards the right ; and this treatment of the hair 
remains stereotyped in nearly all the later Buddhist 
art. The silhouette of the Buddha head, however, 
had already become traditional, so that the curls 
were disposed not merely upon the cranium, but 
also over the chignon. Beneath the curls so dis- 
posed there could be nothing but a cranial pro- 
tuberance — a sort of " bump " of wisdom. Only 
when this stage had been reached, and by the 
influence of the actual sculptures, the old word 
usnisa came to be employed as signifying a cranial 



* Visoakarma, pi. 1 . 

t For a discussion in greater detail see Foucher, A., Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art, and Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Dance of Siva It is 
unfortunate that many archaeologists have discussed the matter as if it had 
something to do with the comparative merits of Greek and Indian art. 
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Head of Buddha School of Mathura 

third or fourth century A. D. 

Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 



protuberance. According to M. Foucher no such 
protuberance is represented in Gandhara art — 
"ils n'ont jamais fait, ni songe a faire rien de 
pareil." * 

It is undoubtedly true that many Gandhara 
heads show nothing but a top- knot of hair, which 
is often bound with a ribbon or fillet. But unfor- 
tunately for the theory outlined above, there are 
many other examples— amongst which the Museum 
head, and also one in the Louvre, Fig. 446 of 
L'Art greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, vol. 1 I 
— in which the waved hair does not itself form 
the protuberance, but flows over it. This is shown 
by the continuity of the lines and sometimes by the 
continuity of the parting, which runs up the front 
of the head and over the "chignon." In these 
cases it is impossible to doubt that the sculptor 
intended to represent an usnisa in the later sense 
of the word. Thus the development which M. 
Foucher regards as subsequent has already taken 
place at Gandhara, and before the substitution of 
curls for flowing locks. It is of course still possible 
that the whole development belongs to Gandhara, 
the original " chignon " gradually becoming, as he 
suggests, a " protuberance " through a misunder- 
standing on the part of the artist. But it seems 
almost equally probable that in even the earliest 
Gandhara figures the artist (who aimed at elegance 
and realism) was rather concerned to gracefully con- 

* L'Art greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, 1 1 , 294. 



ceal the "bump" than that it was not supposed to be 
present. We can hardly assume so much misun- 
derstanding as M. Foucher imputes without more 
proof; and nothing is more common than for a 
physical peculiarity to be exaggerated in art for 
the sake of emphasis. I suggest accordingly that 
the cranial protuberance may be an original feature of 
the Buddha type, and not a later development ; 
and that, however this may be, it is at least certain 
— as our head alone demonstrates — that the 
" development," if such there was, had taken place 
already at Gandhara. 

The student will notice further a small protu- 
berance between the eyebrows of our Buddha 
head. This is known as the urna, which is 
explained as meaning a tuft of down growing 
between the eyebrows ; and though it was appar- 
ently intended by this only that the eyebrows 
should meet, the term has been generally under- 
stood to mean a separate circular tuft of hair, and 
is represented in sculpture by a circular elevation, 
something like a mole or beauty spot. Often the 
urna is represented by a precious stone and is 
conceived as emitting rays of light. From these 
sources may be traced on the one hand the circular 
ornament, red or black, commonly applied to the 
forehead by Indian women at the present day, 
and on the other, the third eye of Siva and other 
Brahmanical divinities. 

One other peculiarity of the Buddha head will 
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Torso of Vishnu 



Ross Collection 



Gupta, fifth century A. D. 



be observed here 
which, 



in the elongated ear lobes (of 
example, one is broken away). 



in our example, one is 
This is a piece of simple realism, devoid of any 
symbolic intention ; the ears are naturally elongated 
by the weight of the earrings worn, as may be 
observed in many parts of India at the present day, 
and the ears of Siddhartha, being elongated in the 
same way, naturally remain so when he puts off 
his royal garb and becomes a monk, and finally a 
Buddha. 

Gupta * 

The oldest and most important of the purely 
Indian stone sculptures in the Museum collection 
are the torso of Vishnu and the head of Buddha, 
gifts respectively of Dr. Denman W. Ross and 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. 



* Gupta period, approximately 300-600 A. D. 



In the Buddha head, a typical work of the 
Mathura school, in mottled red sandstone, the nose 
and chin are badly damaged, but the massive and 
powerful sculpturesque character of Gupta art — 
comparable at times with that of fine Egyptian work 
— is well illustrated. This head may be of the fourth 
century, possibly a little earlier ; it is of a type well 
represented in the Mathura Museum. A smaller 
and well-preserved Buddha head, with the hair very 
simply treated, of perhaps the fifth century, and 
belonging to Dr. Coomaraswamy, is at present on 
loan in the Indian Gallery. 

The Vishnu torso is well preserved and some- 
what unusual in style. The figure is three-headed, 
the central face being human, that on the proper 
right a lion's, and that on the proper left a boar's. 
The central head bears an elaborate crown ; the 
jewelry remaining consists of earrings, necklace, 
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Head of Bodhisattva Mediaeval, tenth century 

Ross Collection 
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Apsaras 



Mediaeval, tenth to eleventh century 
Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 



and armlets. The braided band, with a floral 
clasp, hanging over the left shoulder probably rep- 
resents a flexible chain of twisted gold, and corre- 
sponds to the sacred thread (yajnopavitam) of 
later Brahmanical usage ; the clasp corresponds to 
the " knot of Brahma," by which, in the modern 
usage, the thread is fastened, this knot resting on 
the left breast. The simple modern form of thread 
appears in sculpture only after the tenth century.* 
Before that time the forms are extremely varied 
and sometimes highly elaborated, and examples of 
this will be noticed in the Jambhala and Vajrapani 
statuettes from Ceylon and in two Nepalese figures 
in the Museum collections.! It may be assumed 
that the jewelled band of the earlier sculptures is 
actually the sacred thread of the period, as worn 
by gods or princes; for ascetics and devotees a 
simple scarf or ribbon is more usual. 

In addition to the ornaments already mentioned 
the figure wears a heavy jewelled chain, resting on 
the upper parts of the arms, which are slightly 
raised and extended to each side, and passing 
behind the back ; this doubtless represents the 

* Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archaeologie du Sud de I'lnde, II, p. 138. 
"Le cordon brahmanique." 

t Bulletin of the Museum, No. 95. Figs. 4. 5, 7. and 8. 



" garland of forest flowers " (vana mala) especially 
characteristic of the later representations of Krishna. 
The figure is four armed ; but as the whole of the 
figure below the waist and elbows is lacking, it 
cannot be decided what attributes were held. 

Vishnu images of this type, of which other 
examples have been met with in Kashmir* and 
Kullu,t have an evident relation to those of the 
feminine Buddhist divinity Marici, who is a goddess 
of dawn and a personification of the rising sun. 
She, too, is three-faced, and one of the faces is 
that of a boar. In the case of the Vishnu figure 
the boar and lion heads may stand for the boar 
(Varaha) and lion (Narasimha) avatars respectively, 
or the three faces together may represent the three 
phases of the sun (the connections of Vishnu with the 
Sun god being very near), at dawn, noon, and dusk. 

The figure exhibits the broad shoulders and 
slender " lion " waist of the Indian ideal type, with 
the firmness and fullness of flesh and massive mod- 
elling characteristics of the Gupta period ; it is an 
important document, equally of art and iconography. 



•Foucher, A. 
note 1. 



L'Iconographie bouddhique de I'lnde, I, 148, 



t Vogel, J. P. Buddhist Sculptures from Benares, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 1903-04, p. 218. 
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Mediaeval 

The large Buddhist head — a recent gift from 
Dr. Denman W. Ross — illustrated on page 6 1 is 
probably from Bihar or Bengal and of about the 
tenth century. The hair is disposed in tiny curls, 
but the elaborate headdress and jewels show that 
it is some Bodhisattva and not a Buddha that is 
represented. By this time Indian sculpture had 
already begun to lose its first force and to become 
purely symbolic ; but examples such as this show 
that the mediaeval sculptor could still suggest the 
dignified presence of a spiritual being. In spite of 
damage it remains an impressive work, and though 
it is lacking in the highest plastic qualities and has 
more color than structure, the character of gra- 
ciousnessand subtlety (the Bodhisattva is a supremely 
conscious being whose gestures are far removed 
from naivete) is admirably realized. 

Another Indian sculpture, the gift of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, is a gray sandstone fragment, a 
part of a figure of an apsaras, or nymph of Indra's 
heaven. The face is youthful, full and serene, the 
hair very elaborately dressed with interwoven 
flowers ; the hands are raised above the head and 
clasped in a gesture significant of amorous sentiment. 
This head exhibits a close stylistic resemblance to 
a female bust of the ninth or tenth century from 
Mandor, published by Marshall and Sahni,* and 
has more distant affinities with a female head at 
Gwalior, published by myself in Visoa^arma (pi. 
5 7). The Museum example may be assigned to 
the tenth or eleventh century; the whole figure 
was probably part of the architectural decoration 
of a Brahmanical temple, rather than a cult object. 

♦Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1909-10, PI. 
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The Handbook of the Museum 

Thirteenth Edition 

THE new edition of the Handbook just issued 
includes for the first time a section devoted 
to the art of India. India has also been given its 
column in the "Synopsis of the history of art as 
represented in the Museum collections'* on page 
411. 

The department sections into which the volume 
is divided are now prefaced when possible with 
Finding Lists showing where each object illustrated 
can be seen in the galleries or department rooms. 

The Handbook is not a Catalogue of the 
Museum exhibits nor a Guide through them. The 
Catalogues of one and another collection, which 
are increasing in number year by year, list the 
possessions of the Museum. The Leaflet Guide 
directs the visitor about the building. The Hand- 
book is intended to acquaint the reader, by illustra- 
tions and accompanying texts, with a selection of 
representative objects in the Museum, informing 
him briefly as to their place in history and adding 
data about the institution. 

The Handbook retains the form by which it has 
from the first met six temptations besetting such a 
book: the temptation to become a history of art; 
the temptation to illustrate objects not mentioned 
in the text and mention objects not illustrated ; the 
temptation to print illustrations and the text referring 
to them remote from one another; the temptation 
to conceal plans among fly-leaves; the temptation 
to begin the book with a history of the institution; 
and finally, the temptation to make a thick or large 
paged volume. It has been felt that the history of 
art is necessarily in part irrelevant to any given 
museum collections; that to illustrate objects with- 
out mentioning them or vice versa disappoints the 
reader's legitimate curiosity; that to separate illus- 
trations from the verbal references to them tends to 
exasperate him, as does also the attempt to open to 
plans and printed directions when of uncertain 
whereabouts in the book; that the history of a 
museum is the last thing most visitors care or need 
to read; and finally, that a non-portable handbook 
belies its name. On these several accounts the 
Museum Handbook has from the first restricted 
general historical matter to brief introductions; with 
every illustration it gives a text and vice versa, and 
these are printed on the same page or opposite 
pages; the general plans of the building are on the 
inside of the stiff covers of the book, with direc- 
tions to the visitor printed opposite; the history 
of the Museum is given last; and finally, in size 
the Handbook duplicates a Baedeker guide, 
approved as a handy volume by generations of 
travellers. 

The Handbook, in its thirteenth edition, has 
become a volume of 450 pages, with 350 illustra- 
tions. It is now sold in paper covers at fifty cents, 
in cloth at one dollar. Subscribers to the Museum 
are entitled to receive copies on application. 



